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« This report presents th« results of a curriculum 
project which produced an instruetional design for field supervision. ' 
The primary objective was to operationalize the "systems approach" to ) 
field supervision by showing how the theory/practice synthesis, / ' 
/ learning -'theory, and, variation of •newer instructional 'designs could ■ 

be used in the student teaching pfacticum at the University of * 
' Illinois, Chicago Circle Campus, The instructional design, pla'ced in 
the context of learning theory, consists of nine components afid a 

.flow chart model depicting the components and their relations(hips in \ 
achieving objectives applicable to a specific sljlll(s) or concept 
' needed by the student teacher ♦ Included i-n J0e report are -guideliiies 
for developing a .self-instructional package (SIP) focusing /bn a 

.s'pecific skill or concept needing mastering b^y the student/ teacher. 
The concomitant use of the SIP based on this instruct ional/ design in 
a learning/teaching classroom setting is intended, to (.1) provide , - 
self-paced, individualized, learning* for the studetit teachfer; and' (2) 
provide "Systematic feedback and evaluation of the stu-deni teacher's 
performance by jjpth the Classroom cooperating teacher an^ th§ college 

-supervisor. A self-instructional package, with self-contained units, 
developed within the framework of a nine-component ^instructional ' 
system ik currently being used ~to help students acquire specific ° 
skills associated with the open classroom concept. (Author) 
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IMPLICATIONS/ OF LEARNING THEORY 
IN A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO SUPERVISION 
Gloria S. Gibbs 
University of Illinois^ at Chicago Circle 



INTRODUCTION 



The primary objectives of this project in^Learning Theoacy and Appli- 
cation were as follows: (1) to assist the faculty in the Department of 
Curriculum, Instruction and Evaluation in redesigning the student te^hing 
practicimi utilizing an individualized self-paced approach, (2) to formulate 
a rationale based on learning theories which supports the seSf-paced app^ach 
in mastering teaching skills, and (3) to design a visual aid (flow chart iaodel) 
to^ustrate how theory/practice synthesis, learning theoi^ and^varii^tion of 
the newer instructional designs can be made applicable-to the Itudent teaching 

In addition, it was assumed that the systems approach design for super- 
vision would add a xyiique dimension to the traditional apprenticeship model 
of teaching-learning in a classroom setting by providing (1) self-paced 
learning for the teacher-tra'inee, and (2) systeipatic feedback and evaluation 
of classroom performance by the college and classroom supervisor. 
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BA^CKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 
This section is devoted to a discussion of the reasons fo;r considering 



a systen^s approach t6 supervision. 

First, this project is a follow-up to a pilot study completed earlier 
by the researcher to test the hypothesis that student teachers demonstrate 
better classroom performance if performance objectives were employed to ^ 
assess performance during the practicum by both the cooperating teacher 
and college supervisor. The results of t^is study ^in Applied Research and 
Evaluation made it po^ssible to conclude that the use af performance objectives 

Jo. - . .* 

during the practicum with student teachers indicated significant improvement 
in classroom performance. \ . . 

Second, because the self- paced appii>ach tb instruction is ma^ljiig sig- ^ 
niiScant modification in the traditional methods of college level instruction, 
it was therefore assumed that the individualized, self-paced approach to 
learning ^uld be apiflicable to the student teaching practicum. 

Third, it has been pointed out that a "systems approach" in manage- 
ment as Wjpll as in instructional contexts is one of the more significant 
advances in education. ^It is possible tfirough a systems approach to develop 
an empirically based process model directed aX representing'and controlling 
the complex interrelationships of the teacher -student instructional environ- 
ment. Although empirical models in education are not new, they have been 
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employed in piece-meal, adcpltive fashion rather than from a perspective of 
pealing with the total env^jonment (Zefferbratt, 1973). 

Conveniently, this' project was implemented to assist the gpal of 
moving the teacher training program more in line with the emerging concept 
of supervision by objectives (McNeil, 1973). Hence, attention was given to 
the broaddr aspects of the teacher traijiing program. Following are other 
concerns to be considered. ^ 

For the most part the supervision of student teaching has been an 
unexamined area of instruction^and ujcitouched by newer j^instructional designs. 
The haphazard "hit and miss" traditional apprent^eship model is not in 
congrueaice with x:ompetency-based teach^ education. Because the^developer 

. • \ ^ . jr ^ . 

was concerned with the indiyidualization^f student teaching, the next step 
propdsed was to design and tiv^out an instructional system in order to ^ 

deteimiine how effective it wouI4 be in moving thq teacher training program - 

\ 

more in tufie with comp^tency-ba^ed teacher education. 

Moreover, if was assumed thkt the proposed instiiictional design fbr 

supervision utilize the systems approach t^ecause of the following significant 

factors^ (1) The systems approach Has built-in flexibility for alternatives, 

variation in learning styles and time needed to master a specific learning 

task, ind (2) an absence of one- directional structure by allowing not only 

"feedback" but also "feedforward" (Banathy, 1968). 

' ft ' . ' * 

In sumj The procedures followed in implementing this project in 



Learning Theory and Application were as follows: 



^ 1. A review and analysis of the literature pertaining to theorists and 
theories related to modern instructional systems. 

2. A rationale fipr the selection of the comporiehts for a systems 

■ ^ ■ ■ . . • ■ • •' 

approach to supervision. • . i 

» 

3ji. A flow chart model designed by the researcher graphically de- 

picting the components and their iaterrelationship in achieving objectives 

^ ^" « ' I 

in a supervisory^ instructional, design which would be applicable to a specific 

s]dll(s) needed l)y the teacher- trainee. ' ^ 

. The next section of this paper wili be devoted to the procedures fol- 

lowed for the purpose of gathering data for a systems approach to supervision 

V • ■ •■ ■ ■ ■ 



PRdiCEDURES 



' The basic step in de^tgnxng an Instructional system was to consider 

the implications ^of learning tJiedry in the development of any cxirriculum, 

' . . ^ ♦ ■ . 

ai^ how a knowledge of curriculum principles parallels the systems apprpach 

s 

130 instruction. <^ 

There are three major principles of curriculum development which - 
have obviou§ imfdications for any instructional design consistent with the 
psychology of learning (Tyler, 1969). First, after gaining knowledge of the 
leaxner* s previous experie^e and achievement, it is futile to aljjpme that - 
all learners will progress at the same rate or should'follqw a predetermined 
sequence of inst3ruction. In the area of supervision tl4e student is expected 

^ to learn through " doing." Hence, learrung becomes more permanent and 
meaningful if- there is an opportunity to use^such knowledge and skills in 
situations which are like or similar to later use. Thus a specific skill 
needed for a studenf teacher can be practiceci, ev^uated, and perfected 

abetter in a structured, systematic approach with the student in a classroom 
setting practicing the behavior. 

Second,^ awareness of the fact that learning can produce multiple out- 
comes can be more effectively and efficiently taken advantage of if a student 
teacher is not permitted to progress' supetficially guided by either the class - 
Toom teacher or college supervisor. Using a systems approach can not 
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only mlsslon-OKent specific knowledge and skills needed by a teacher-trainee, 
but also controls the development of positive attitudes and continued^interest 
,inan area. 

Finally, in relation to psychological findings that learning experiences 
which are consistent with each other, i.e. , integrated and coherent, reinforce 
each other; ^yhereas, Learning which is compartmentalized, or is incon- 
sistent with each other require greater time and may actually interfere 

with learning, A systems approach sho,uld eliminate this possibility throu^ 

■ ■ ^ 

a careful section of components combined into a composite whole. 

Consideration of the above psychological principles in ctirriculum 
constrpctiaff'provided a framework for the examination of programmed 
materials and its impact on changing the traditional mode of instruction 
Following is a discussion of the pros and cons" of programmed material^ 
and attempts §t individualizing instruction. 

During the Seventies, there has b^en a growing body of commercially 
prepared materials for student use from the primary grades to the college 
level. These commercially prepared. materials foqus on (1) the individual 
student and (2) emphasize goal setting or instructional 'Bbjectives. There 
are currently being used many variants of individualizing college level 
instruction for regular courses, such as " mini- courses ' and learning 
packages. Instructors at the college level tend to use the self- instructional 
material either as' supplemental, whole class, or simple as diagnostic 
tools to help students acquire skills for a course. ^^^y 



As pointed out earlier, although individualizing is the most widely 
Innovative technique for focusing college level instruction on the individual, 
little considexation has been given to the utilization of this approach to an 
instructipnal design for the supervision of student teachers. Because the 
majar problem in designing a flow chart model for supervision of student 
teaching was, to examine current types of. self -instructional programs/ for 
the purpose of analysis, and synthesizing the stren^s of iimividual 
materials; the table (Edling, 1972) on the following page was utilized for 
this purpose. Edling (1972) has made ^ useful classification of the types 
of, individualized instruction. :^ \ 

The data in the table illustrate the obvious strengths and weaknesses 

? / 

- fotuid in current materials used for individualizing instruction. 

Type A, a form of individualized instructi</i, is most prevalent but 
is limited. \ Its obvious limitation is that it is simply programmed in- 

» -CI ' i ■' 

vstruction with only the learner' s beginning point and rate of progress varying 
from those of other learners. On the other h^d, its obvio^is strength is ^ 
that it has the characteristics of a performance based curriculum wherein 
identical obiec^es and peirformance standards for all learners use. 
Additionally, many commercially prepared and teacher developed materials 
apply this system approach to variously tailed instructional programs: * 
minisystems, learning packages and learning kits. However, they do not 
fit, nor can they be rea^lily adipted to the supervision of sQident teachers 
in a classroom setting. Moreover, it is impossible for commercial 
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TABLE I 



Media 



Objectives 



SchQpl- determined 



Learner- selected 



School- 
de^iermined 



Type A * 

Individually diagnosed 



Type B 
Personalized 



Learner- 
selected 



Type C 
. -/ Self- directed { 

■ . 'V. 



Type D 

Independent Study 
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producers of packages to anticipate each learner* s objectives or to provide * 
effectively altejxiate sequences needed to permit variations for both the 

supervisor and the student j/eacher' & selection. It is the researcher's^ 

i ' ' ' ^ 
position that devices for ^lerformar^ce criteria, diagnosis, or pre-assesspaent 

<^n be best developed by the producer of the learning system. In Jther words, 

the instructor must be personally involveti with^the program. 

There ire obviouWtrengths in the selection of Typq B and Type C . 

In Type B, the learuer chodses his objectives; in Type C, the learner 

chooser his media. Bbt observati^in indicate^ that in regular coUege courses 

teachers are rarely WiUing to allow Tjrpe B and C activities eveii if 'the 

package permits it. To compensate for t^is weakness, a package designed 

^ '^f • • • . 

for student teaching would have to insure the flexibility needed for choice 
and selection of activities. * ' • * > 

"Lastly, Type D focuses on independent study Snd is uniquely a student 
selected objectivis /media program and pelrfonnance objectives and criteria 
must be individually develop&i if used at all. The obvious limitations of ^ 
Type D is that the student is^not in close contact with the teaching and 
learning process involving s^dents in the, elementary classroom setti^. 

In sum: The major objective in designing a flow chart model showing 
the interrelationship of components was to capitalize on the strengths and * 
weaknesses found in current materials used for individualized instpiction. 
Thus the . solution was to take a broadened conception of programmed 
instruction in designing a model for supervision whidli would attenipt to 



eliminate weak^sses found in the progranamed instruction mo vemeM wKich ^ 
received its majot impetus from the writings of F. Skiver in the-Fifties, 
Because of Skinner s influente, the concept of programmed instruction for ^ 
modifying human behavior was to lise reinforcement /procedures in the* 
classroom similar to those eriiployed in the laboratory. Consequently, the 
most efficient method of providing subtle reinforcement contingencies ^ 
through *'pr^grammecf ' instructional materials came to iijclmie these three 
significai]^: character istics'(Popham and Bake r^ 1970) • ^ - , 

!• Active response of the studeht to carefully sequenced instructional " 
materials^ ' ^ \ 

2. The provision of immediate knowledge of results , whereby the / 

. ' . / ' . ^ ^ 

' learner could judge whether his response w^s correct or incorrect. 

V* 

3. Self-pacing , whereby the» student was abl^ to, move at his own rate 
tji^ugh the instructional program. • ' \ 

Although th6 design of a flow chart model^^hould meet- these criteria,, 
the gap in the researcher' s view is that an instructional design for supen^ 
vision and the Skinnerian colicept tend t(^ be^based on a linear conception 
of instruction, i.e. , the student preceding in a straight line through the 
small segments or ''frames' of the instru^ional materials. This approach 
to supervision woiild tend not only to stifle- creativity^ but also retard the 
selection of alternatives and become j^|^nately cjull for the student ' ^ 

teacher, classroom teacher and college supervisor;. Moreover, th^ 
teacher-tijainee should be more actively involved through, a desi^ which 



employs branching techniques^(Cit)wder, 1959)^^ The student teaching . 

practicuin can become more realistically individualized by permitting more 

alternatives than the Skiimerian approach which advocates going through a 

skill sequentially to be mastered during the student teaching practicum. 

* ». 

Hence^a design- for supervision \/\^ich Illustrates branching techniques, 
permitting alternatives based on .preassessed needs of the student teacher 

• • ■ • vL ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ '■ 

Will not only save time, but will atEb allow the flexibility needed* in the 
teacher-trainee practicum as traditionally structured. \. * 

J Whati tiien, is the best medium for translating the systems approach 

♦ 

to supervision of student teaqhers? The researcher's view is that the de- 
vising of a Self- Instructional Package (SIP) which will concentrate on ^ 

^ specific skill needed by a teacher- trainee, Aji anajpg to this approach is / 
the current use of microteaching in teacher training programs fpr the \ 
development of specific teaching skills (Allen, Ryan, 1969). In micro- 
teaching the student teacher work on segment directed at specific skills 

' (e.g. , probing questions, highea^^order questions, etc.). These skills 
are practiced, evaluated in a siin^lated situation. The Self-Instructional 
Package (Sff) which the researcher proposes would be used concon&tantly 

in direct classroom experience by the teacher-|trairiee and would focus on 

-* - 

a specific instructional skill and organizational strategy needed in an open 
classroom envirdnment. 



RESULT]^ 



The p^at6^cum ciilminate||i in an instructional de'sign for supervision 



consisting of nine components: 



1. Rationale * 



2. Pe3±)rmance Objectives 

3. Pre- Assessment 1 

4. _ Learning Activitiigs - j \ ' . 

5. Self- Evaluation i ^ ' ° 

6. Suggested Readings . ' * • ' 

■ - " • 7 • 

7. Vocabulary , ^ • 

^ 3. Reinforcement Activities 

9. Post-Assessment (Instruments and Validation) 

The flow chart model in the Appendix illustrates how a Self- Instructional , 

Pad^ge (SIP) ntilized during the teacher- trainee practicum will operatioualize 

* ' ' - * I - * 

a systems approach to supervision. Following the model flow chart, is^ a 
' discussion of the reasons for tlje i^ection of the nine components in developing * 
' the SIP and how Its use will operationalize the " systems appii^ach'* to super- * 
vision and provide for individualization during the practicum. 

This instructional design fer field supervision is currently being 
used by the developer to help bring student teachers' experiences in con- ' 
gruence With the latest approaches in developing open classroom environments. 
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The Teacl^isr-Trainee XTT) is iitroducec^ to the SIP acquainting him 



with its releyance to his/her n^eds^ and the soils and concepts to be developed 

■ / - 7 ' • 

thiroygh a College Superyisor/TT Intervle^^uonference. N 



2. Perjgimnance Objectives 

The TT is giv^n precise performance indicators against which progress 
during the practicum can ^e measured. This foreshadows the evaluation at 
the end^of the ^racticuni by specifying the quality of performance expected. 
\3. Pre- Assessment * ^ 

The pre-assessment is based on thfe objectives of the SIP. It helps the 
TT and the college supervisor to det^omine what activities are needed during 
the practicum based on the^ entry behaviors of the TT. It serves as a guide 
'to a selected sequence of learning activities. The pre-assessment compared 
to the post-assessmefit at the end of the practicum will^give tangible, evidence 
of performance. As an dutcome the TT should learn' th^skill of investing 
time wisely during the practicum • 

4. Learning Activities 

A variety of learning gctivities^that employ different instructional 
modes are provided to meet the learning styles of the TTs. Ex. Preparation 
of classroom materials (works^s); the on-campus seminar; interschool 
visitation; directed readings; OIR/AV lab; Curriculum library. ^ 

■ - ■ ..y . ■ . 



I 

5. Self- Evaluation ^ >^ , . ' 

♦ 

The supervisor and the classroom teacher help the TT to make pro- 
fessional decisions by m^d-quarter regarding his sldlls end possibilities 
for improving the skills, where necessary, through additional alternative 
learning activities. This gives the TT insight into his ability to meet the 
objectifies of the SIP and to assess his prpgress tow^d attaining the skills in 
the*practicum setting. ' ^ ^ ^ 

The following three compone&t^ may be viewed' as a reservoir whiph thayN 
be utilized anytime by the TT during the practicum^ - 

.6. Suggested Readings ^ 

In addition to the prescribed learning activities, the SIP includes 
reference to duplicate^l materials,^ bibliography (iist of fUms*, games, and* 
manipulat^es), and observation activities. > ^ - 

. 7. Vocabulary ^ ' ^ ^ 

The vocabulary germane to the SP is included to assist the student in 
acquiring the necessary verbal competence vrhich is correlated%ith concepts 
of the SIP theme.' ■ \ 

8. Reinforcemlent Activities ^ ^ ^ " 



The reinforcement activities related to the theme of the SIP (may 
carried out'in the classroom, on-campus seminar„ pursued independently or 
in a jsmall group) are included to sharpen the newly acquired skill and to 
learn to apply the skill creatively. 



9. Post-Assessment Instruments for Teacher- Trainee 
^Feedback aM Evaluitiori of the SIP . 7"""^ 



be developed ^ill not only meagre the TT 



The assessment instruni^bnts attempt to provid^'tangible evidence of 
performance. Instruments to 
performance in terms of precise criteria but attitudes and validation.data 
will also be obtained in the various components of the SIP. 
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